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VI. Remarks on the Species of Seals (Phocidce) inhabiting the Irish Seas. 
By Robert Ball, Esq., M.R.I.A., &c. 



Read 12th December, 1836. 



IT has been often said, that the history of the seal family is more obscure than 
that of almost any other group of the mammalia; and though much has been 
done by Fabricius, Nilsson, Thieneman, F. Cuvier, and others, still a great deal 
remains to be accomplished, before we can obtain a correct knowledge even of 
the species inhabiting our own shores. 

Some years since I formed an opinion that I could distinguish four species of 
seals on the southern coasts of Ireland, but finding only two acknowledged as 
British, by zoologists, I became desirous of ascertaining which was the fact, and 
accordingly collected specimens from various parts of the coast. After having 
accumulated a number for this purpose, I endeavoured, in the first place, to 
ascertain of what species the seal of most frequent occurrence was; and with the 
kind assistance of Doctor Scouler, searched, but in vain, all the authorities to 
which access could be had in Dublin, while, at the same time, research was made 
by a distinguished naturalist, in London, with no better success. However, before 
deciding that the animal was altogether unknown to authors, I deemed it prudent to 
lay the matter before the British Association at Bristol, where Professor Nilsson was 
present. On inspection of crania he pronounced it to be his Halichoerus Griseus, 
(Phoca Gryphus of Fabricius,) and stated that it was described by him in his Scan- 
dinavian Fauna as the type of a new genus distinct from Phoca, and that it inhabited 
the North Sea and the Baltic. The characters on which his generic distinction is 
founded I could not ascertain from him, nor have I been able to get access to his 
work either here or in London. However the structure of the teeth in Hali- 
choerus is alone quite sufficient to constitute a generic difference, the Molares* 

* In some specimens the posterior molar has two or more roots, but this seems an accidental 
variety of form. 
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being simple, approaching closely in form to those of some of the genus Del- 
phinus, while in Phoca they have always more than one root. From conversation 
with Professor Nilsson, I learned that the Halichoerus of the Baltic is of solitary 
habits ; in this it differs from ours, which is often seen in small herds. He 
attached great importance to colour as a character, so much that I am inclined to 
think it probable the species will ultimately be proved to be distinct, for the 
changes of colour from age, season, sex, &c. of our Halichoerus seem so various as 
to offer no guide to a determination of species. In the many specimens I have 
seen, I do not recollect that any two were precisely similar. The very young 
females are generally of a dull yellowish white, with rather long hair, which falls 
off in about six weeks after birth, and gives place to a shorter and more shining 
coat of a warm, dingy yellow, variously blotched with blackish gray ; the whole 
gradually growing more dull, the blotching more indistinct, and a general dark 
shade spreading on the back as the animals advance in age. A young male in my 
possession has long yellowish hair slightly tinged with brownish black on the back ; 
is black on the nose, chin, and cheeks, and on the palms of the fore-feet. The 
hair of the adult female Halichoerus, when dry, is considerably recurved, and is 
flattened on its upper surface, as if scraped with a knife. The optical effect of 
this structure is curious, for when the animal is turned with its head towards the 
spectator, it appears of a uniform silvery grey, and, when turned the other way, it 
seems of a sooty brown colour, while the spots or blotches are only distinctly 
visible from a side view. The hairs of the whiskers of all seals are remarkable 
in form ; those of the Halichoerus are flattened in one direction, and contracted at 
regular intervals in the other, so that being viewed in front they appear linear, 
while, seen from the side they seem moniliform : they vary in colour in different 
individuals. The Halichoerus is easily distinguished from other seals by its 
straight profile, fierce aspect, and more lengthened proportions. The develop- 
ment of its skull is very much smaller than in the genus Phoca, the brain of one 
of the latter being as large as that of a Halichoerus of twice its length, and the 
intellectual powers seem to hold the same ratio. I recognized on sight, in the 
remains of Donovan's Phoca Barbata now in the British Museum, the skin of a 
Halichoerus much deformed by the mounter, and I find my observation has since 
been confirmed by Professor Nilsson. This seems to be the individual described 
by Parsons as the long-bodied seal, and it appears to have been on the authority 
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of this specimen, that Phoca Barbata has occupied a place in the British Fauna. 
Sir Everard Home, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1822, gives a figure of 
a cranium, from a drawing of Mr. Hunter's, of a "skull of the great seal so 
many years deposited in the Museum, from the South Seas/' Here, I suspect, 
some mistake has been made, and that the skull may have belonged to Donovan's 
seal, for I have a similar skull of one killed by myself, the skin of which was 
precisely like that just referred to. If Sir Everard Home's account be cor- 
rect, the geographical distribution of the Halichoerus is indeed most strangely 
anomalous* I find the Palatal Foramina furnish an excellent character to distin- 
guish the crania of the Halichoerus, (in the absence of teeth,) for they open in 
or on the palatal bones, while in all the skulls I have seen of Phoca they open 
in the maxillaries at more or less distance from their junction with these bones. 
Mr. Bell has just restored the original and appropriate specific name, and 
described our seal under the name of Halichoerus Gryphus accordingly.* 

* W. Thompson, Esq., Vice-President of the Belfast Natural History Society, communicated 
to me in a letter the following interesting particulars, partly extracted from his journal, relative to 
the capture of a female Halichoerus with its young : 

« January Slst, 1837. 

« George Matthews, Esq., of Springvale, in the County of Down, informed me to-day that about 
three weeks ago, when setting out to shoot wildfowl near Ballywalter, accompanied by an attendant, 
they observed an old and young seal upon the rocks at such a distance from the sea as induced them 
to commence pursuit, in the hope of intercepting them on their return to it. In this they were so 
far successful as to capture the young one, which they fastened to the rock, hoping that its cries, 
which they compared to those of a calf, might attract the parent within gun-shot. They then con- 
cealed themselves to the windward of the old one, and for about an hour and a half saw it emerge at 
the distance of from four to five hundred yards, at least once every ten or fifteen minutes, but occa- 
sionally much more" frequently. Seeing that it came no closer to the land, they changed their 
position to leeward, which they had no sooner done, than its nearer approach was apparent ; and 
when from one hundred and fifty to two hundred yards from the shore, my friend fired at it with a 
musket charged with a single ball, which after passing through its head, was remarked to strike the 
water forcibly about forty yards further on. Life was not quite extinct when it was rowed up to. 
When brought ashore milk was extracted from its mamma?. This animal was of a uniform whitish 
grey colour, with darker spots ; it weighed 3 cwt. and 18 lbs., but when in good condition would 
probably have been 4 cwt. On skinning it, two pellets were taken from near the hinder extremity, 
and a grain of large shot from the head ; it had frequently been fired at before, and from superiority 
of size, had for many years been a well known character on the coast, and was distinguished by the 
name of Old Skull, in consequence of its favorite resort being a rock called Skull-Martin. The 

x 2 
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Learning some time since that seals were frequent on the Sligo coast, I requested 
Mr. T. Yeates of Drumcliff, in that county, to procure me specimens, and that gen- 
tleman soon after apprised me that a youthful brother of his had surprised a seal on 
shore, boldly seized it by the hinder extremities, and ultimately secured it. This 
individual unfortunately died before an opportunity occurred of transmitting it 
to me, and I received only the skull, which accords exactly with that of Phoca 
Vitulina, as described by F. Cuvier. Professor Nilsson, on its being produced 
to him, pronounced it to be identical with his Phoca Variegata. It agrees with 
the figure by Sir E. Home in the Philsophical Transactions for 1822, of the skull 
of a seal killed in the Orkneys, save that a few of the teeth in the upper jaw of 
the figure seem to belong to a different species from the others, and were pro- 
bably supplied to make up for loss of the original. Mr. Bell, however, (possibly 
in consequence of these teeth,) has referred the plate to the species he calls 
Phoca Groenlandica, but I rather apprehend that he is mistaken, for with the 

young one was at least three feet in length, and was estimated to weigh about 60 lbs. It was of a 
canary colour on the back; the remainder paler, without spot or mark, except the muzzle, which was 
black ; its hair was long and silky. 

** Major Matthews states, that many years since he has seen from two to three hundred seals 
together on the rocks near Springvale, where they are now scarce, not from having been destroyed, 
but from the neighbourhood having become so much more populous, that the rocks they frequented 
are daily traversed by persons collecting the edible seaweeds, (Rhodomenia Palmata, Porphyra Vul- 
garis,) and limpets, (Patella Vulgaris.) They are still very numerous in the rocks a little farther 
southward, where, in the perhaps somewhat exaggerated language of the country, they are said to be 
seen «in droves like sheep/ Major Matthews remarks, that when he has fired at seals looking 
towards him, they always dived from the flash of the gun, and that he was only successful in shoot- 
ing them when their eyes were turned from him. 

" From the description both of the young and adult animals above noticed, I had little doubt 
that they were your Halichcerus Griseus or Gryphus, and as their carcases still lay on the beach 
where they were skinned at Springvale, about twenty miles distant, I had them brought to Belfast, 
when by the aid of your lithographed drawings my supposition respecting their species was con- 
firmed by actual inspection. I presented them to our Natural History Society, in whose Museum 
the skeletons of both are now in part preserved. Here is also a specimen of the Phoca Vitulina, 
which was shot December 28th, 1831, in the river Lagan, at some distance above the Long Bridge 
at Belfast ; the tide, however, flows beyond the place where it was killed. Some years before a 
seal was obtained in the same locality, and in a deep pool beneath one of the arches of the bridge 
just mentioned. Our friend, Mr. G. C. Hyndman, on one occasion saw two young seals, most 
probably of the common species." 
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exception alluded to, the figure would serve as a good portrait of the skull in my 
possession, and there is no sudden increase in the breadth of the intermaxillary 
bones where they join the nasal so conspicuous in the seal of the Severn here- 
after noticed, to which he also applies the specific name of Grcenlandica, 
considering it identical with the Orkney seal. 

On the 30th of September last, I received from my friend Mr. Yates a living 
specimen, taken two days before at Lissadill, County Sligo. It appeared in 
perfect health, was about three feet eight inches in length, and its short muzzle, 
high forehead, and large eyes, strongly distinguish it from Halichcerus. When wet, 
it is almost black, variegated with whitish slate colour, and is somewhat lighter on 
the breast than on the other parts : when dry, it is of a light, pearly grey colour. 
It had, when I received it, a portion of long fawn-coloured hair on its flanks, 
evidently the remains of a more general coat, but this fell off in a few days. On 
turning this seal out on the grass at the Zoological Gardens, it advanced fearlessly 
on the person nearest to it, and was not to be turned aside, though pretty smartly 
struck with a heavy cloth. Its mode of battle is, when within a proper distance, 
to turn on its side, and scratch with its uppermost fore-paw, which it is able to 
extend considerably, and use with great power and rapidity. It seldom attempts 
to bite; and I have not observed it snarl in the unpleasant manner uniformly 
practised by all the Halichceri I have seen in captivity. It has a singular and 
effective mode of progression, accomplished by convulsive starting jumps as it 
lies on its side, with its fore-paws on its breast, and its hind ones closely pressed 
together. Its ordinary motion, a sort of gallop, is tolerably rapid, and the power 
of continuing it is considerable, as was evidenced by its having passed over rough 
ground to a distance of at least a mile and a half, on escaping one night from the 
place in which it was confined. This animal refused food for twenty-two days 
after its original capture, but has since fed freely on whiting,* (Gadus Mer- 
langus,) which is swallowed whole, the head merely being first a little bruised. 
It knows the keeper, and can distinguish at a distance whether he has fish with 
him or not. Its attention seems always alive to passing objects, and when a bird 
alights in its cage, the attempt to capture it is quite laughable : the seal com- 
mences by fixing its eyes on it with all the apparent earnestness of a pointer dog, 

* It is allowed 6 lbs, of fish per diem, but would eat much more. 
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then makes a plunge headforemost, and on the bird escaping, exhibits very 
evidently its disappointment.* 

A specimen similar to that just described was killed with small shot in the 
river Liffey, not far from the Custom-house, by one of the Coast Guard Service, 
on the 23rd of October last. In its stomach were some half-digested fish, which 
appeared to be the sand launce, (Ammodytes Lancea.) I have been informed 
that seals are not unfrequent in this river, whither they are supposed to follow 
herrings. 

I perceive Mr. Bell quotes Professor Nilsson as authority for a " character 
of unerring certainty" in this species, (Phoca Vitulina,) which consists in the 
obliquet direction of the molar teeth. I must however observe, that the obli- 
quity of the teeth is consequent on the insufficient development of the jaws in 
early life ; it is even observable in the very young Halichcerus, and disappears in 
Phoca Vitulina long before the skull attains its maximum size ; it cannot there- 
fore be held as a specific character. Mr. Bell has very properly retained the 
name of Vitulina, which was changed by Nilsson to Variegata, on the grounds 
that three species had been confounded under it, but that now described is cer- 
tainly the one for which the appellation was originally designed. 

Doctor Riley of Bristol exhibited at the Meeting of the British Association, 
the skeleton of a seal which was killed in the Severn, and had passed under the 
name of Phoca Vitulina. I perceived that it differed from any I had before seen, 
and Professor Nilsson being appealed to, pronounced it to be his Phoca Annel- 
lata. This species has been referred by Mr. Bell to the Phoca Groenlandica, and 
Professor Nilsson, on further examination, concurred in this opinion. I am how- 
ever compelled to express dissent, on the grounds that the teeth in the skull of 
the seal killed in the Severn are broader, and their tubercles more deeply divided 
from each other ; that the lambdoid suture is less rudely "crested, and the ridges 
running from the nasal, and almost bisecting the parietal bones, are less conspi- 
cuous than in the true Phoca Groenlandica; and further, that the seal just 
alluded to is a tolerably large species, while that of the Severn is evidently a 

* This animal died in March suddenly, after six months confinement ; it was apparently thriving, 
and became daily more familiar. 

| Since writing this I have seen the skeletons of several species of seal at the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris, and the obliquity of the teeth was less conspicuous in Vitulina, than in many others. 
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small one ; that I never saw a seal in this country which I could suppose to be 
represented by the figure of Groenlandica in Griffith's Cuvier, or Mr. Bell's 
British Quadrupeds ; and that a seal which I saw distinctly through a telescope 
on the Welch coast, which I think it likely was of the Severn species, differed 
very much from that figure, being of a slight form, uniform colour, and rounded 
head. These observations show, I think, sufficiently that the seal in question is 
not the Groenlandica, but the data are so scanty, that I am unable to offer an 
opinion as to what is the real species, which I believe is yet to be determined. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have seen at Paris, through the kindness of 
M.DeBlainville, the original skull of the Phoca Groenlandica, sent by the French 
ambassador from Copenhagen; and M. Frederick Cuvier having favored me with 
an inspection of his unpublished plates, &c. on the Phocidae, I feel now quite 
confirmed in the opinion before formed, that the seal of the Severn is not satis- 
factorily determined. 

The following notices may serve to call attention to the investigation of 
species occurring on the southern and western coasts, which at present are not 
sufficiently known. I believe that a fourth species of seal exists on the southern 
coast, with a larger head and blunter muzzle than any of the three alluded to : — I 
have seen such a creature occasionally in storms, but never had opportunity of 
observing it closely. This may prove to be the Phoca Barbata, of which species 
there are some skulls in the Museum of the College of Surgeons here, but no 
account of where or when procured. 

A seal-hunter, who has been borne out in several other wonder-creating 
stories, has told me, that he killed, a few years ago, on the coast of Waterford, a 
male seal, measuring nineteen feet in length ; that it was, when he first saw it, in 
combat with one of an ordinary size. He was not able to give any other distin- 
guishing character, save that it had much less hair than any other seal he had seen.* 

* R. W. M'liwray, Esq., of the County Mayo, kindly favored me with the following account, in 
reply to an inquiry of mine as to a seal said to have been seen by him : 

« Inniscarrow Reef, about eight miles from Westport, was a favorite haunt of seals ; and on the 
day I saw the extraordinary species you allude to, there could not be less than 150 seals basking on 
it. I got my hooker to windward of the Reef, which was the opposite side to where they lay, and 
dropped down gently with the punt without using an oar, lest I should alarm them, and landed, 
accompanied by one of my boatmen ; in a few minutes we crept to within fifty yards of them, when 
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It may assist the investigation of the history of the seals of our coasts to 
remark, that to observe them properly requires great patience and practice ; they 
are exceedingly cautious, and retreat on the approach of man. The use of a 
telescope greatly facilitates operations, for by sweeping from a distance the rocky 
shores frequented by these animals, they may often be discovered where they 
would not otherwise be seen, and may be cautiously advanced upon. Seals dive 
out under boats entering their caves, and are probably thus seldom noticed except 
by persons acquainted with their habits ; that they may be struck with a harpoon 
in so passing, I satisfactorily proved in August, 1829,* when, assisted by some 
friends, I succeeded in killing a very large Halichcerus at Howth. It was 
one of several that passed under us with great velocity, about eight feet deep in 
the water, each appearing like an enormous elongated globule of mercury as it 
shot under the boat. The animal killed possessed great strength, it was a female, 
and appeared to be suckling young at the time ; though judging from its much 

I singled out and shot the largest I could see, (which weighed afterwards twenty-six stone, and was 
nearly six feet long,) as he was quite dead when I got up to him, I ran on, after loading my rifle 
again, to the edge of the water, where the whole herd had plunged in, when I fired, knowing I was 
sure of a shot on their rising, which many of them invariably do within a few yards of where they 
dive. As there was a considerable descent to the water's edge I had nothing to rest my rifle on, 
which from its great weight and length, upwards of five feet, I am generally obliged to do ; I made 
my boatman stoop, and rested it on his back, and almost immediately the extraordinary seal came to 
the surface, and I had ample time to observe him. The head was greatly larger than any I had 
ever seen, with immense bladder-like protuberances over the eyes, inclining to the sides of the head. 
The forehead appeared also uncommonly enlarged, and as I thought, deeply furrowed and wrinkled, 
lessening gradually to the protuberances at either side ; it had external ears like a hound, but much 
smaller in proportion to the size of the head. The colour was light brown, but it did not appear to 
me to have spots like our common seal. I am quite certain it was much more than twice as large as 
any of our common kind. From the uncouth, and I might say very unnatural appearance of the 
animal, my poor boatman's superstitious fears so completely got the better of him, that he made a 
sudden start, and fell forward among the rocks on which we were, and in the fall my rifle went off, 
of course without effect, and I saw no more of the seal. I had my boatmen on the look out for 
several tides, both there and at several other of their haunts on the coast, but never heard of him 
since. I recollect seeing one of the same kind, or at least having the protuberances, near the Island 
of Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; and last year, on my return to Oban from Staffa, a gen- 
tleman told me he saw one a few days before in the Sound of Ulva that had external ears, and ai> 
unusually large head." 

* For a more detailed account see Bell's British Quadrupeds, p. 282. 
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worn teeth it must have been very aged. Its skeleton measures seven feet two 
inches in length. 

Believing, with Cuvier, that the history of the seals can only be elucidated by 
a new series of observations, I have made few allusions to former writers on the 
subject, and conclude with a hope, that others who have more time and oppor- 
tunity than I have had will continue the investigation here commenced, into the 
history of the Phocidae of Ireland. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 



HALICH(ERUS GRYPHUS, 



Plate I. — Fig* 1. Female shot by Captain Sommerville Digby, July, 1836, at 

Lambay, near Dublin ; supposed to be two years old ; 
six feet in length. 

Fig. 2. Young male, taken at Youghal, County Cork, October, 
1832. 

Fig. 3. Young female, killed with its mother near Youghal. 

Plate II.— Fig. 4, 5, 6. Skull of No. 1. 

Fig. 4, a. a. Palatal Foramina, alluded to at page 91 > line 9, to 
compare with a. a. fig. 14. 

Plate III. — Fig. 7. Lower jaw of No. 3, natural size. 
Fig. 8. Do. No. 1, do. 

Fig. 9. Do. mother of No. 3, do. 

Fig.IO. Teeth of Do. 

PHOCA VITULINA. 

Plate IV.— Fig. 11, 12. Seal taken at Lissadill, County Sligo, Sept. 1836. 
Fig. 13. Seal shot in River Liffey, October, 1836. 
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Plate V.—Fig. 14, 15, 16. Skull of seal taken in Sligo, 1835, 
Fig. 17. Teeth of ditto, natural size. 

Plate VX — Fig. 20, 21. Caecum and great sinus of the hepatic veins of No. 

13, to compare with 18 and 19, the caecum and 
great sinus of the hepatic veins of No. 2. The 
animals were very nearly of the same size. 
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